thau themselves. It is for this reason and because it is believed that little advantage and very great evil may arise from a contrary course that we propose to let the National politics alone.1
The italicising in the above extract is my own. It thus appears that the position assumed by my friends at Albany was taken without my previous knowledge, and to shew how inconsistent it was with my known opinions and acts it is only necessary to say that I spent the month of March immediately preceding the date of the letter in earnest and active participation with the opposition in the Senate in their efforts to defeat the Panama Mission, and the month of April, in which it was written, in resisting the project of the Administration in respect to the Judiciary Bill. The former was its favorite measure, whilst it acquiesced in the loss of the latter rather than agree to the Jeffersonian restriction of the act of 1802, confining the residence of * the Judges to their circuits, (upon which we insisted) notwithstanding our assent to the number of Judges which they proposed, and of which they had the appointment, or rather nomination.
My views in regard to the then next Presidential election were formally asked by that estimable man and inflexible old Republican, Judge William Smith, of South Carolina in an interview which I had with him at Boston, within three months after the commencement of Mr. Adams's Administration. I informed him that as Mr.0 Crawford was removed from further competition by the state of his health my next candidate would be Andrew Jackson. To Ms questions in regard to the probability of success and to the safety with which we might rely on the General's present political opinions—his confidence on the latter point having been shaken by the famous letter to Mr. Monroe- and by the incidents of the last election,—I answered that by adding the General's personal popularity to the strength of the old Republican party which still acted together and for the maintenance of which the Judge and myself had been strenuous colaborers, we might, I thought, be able to compete successfully with the power and patronage of the Administration, then in the zenith of its prosperity; that we had abundant evidence that the General was at an earlier period well grounded in the principles of our party, and that we must trust to good fortune and to the effects of favorable associations for the removal of the rust they had contracted, in his case, by a protracted non-user and the prejudicial effects in that regard of his military life.
1 Edwin Croswcll to  Van Buren, Apr. 3, 1826, in the Van Buren Papers.    It is indorsed : " Origin of the non-committal charge, M. V. B. 1842."
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2 Jackson's letter of Oct. 23, 1S16, and a certified copy of Monroe's reply, Dec. 14, to this and the Jackson letter of NOT. 12 are in the Jackson Papers, Library of Congress. a letter from Mr. Croswell, at the                            \ time Editor of the Albany Argus, in which the article in that newspaper which was so confidently attributed to my dictation  and
